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THE JEWS OF ROME. 


Ever since the elevation of Pius IX. to the Papal throne, the atten- 


tion of Europe has been incessantly occupied with the proceedings of 


that pontiff, and of the Roman people, and with the effects which they 
have produced upon the feelings and conduct of the governments, and 
people of other states. The more recent and stirring events that 
have occurred within and without the city of Rome, have con- 
ferred upon it more than the usual amount of interest hitherto 
attached to the ancient metropolis of the world. The subject, 
in relation to the Catholic population of the Papal dominions, 
aud with reference to the Christian world at large, has engaged 
Me pen of many able writers, and has called forth many brilliant 
rations fron’ more than one distinguished statesman. Its con- 
uection with the past and present condition of the Jewish subjects of 
tis holiness, has, however, been passed over in comparative silence, 
with but little observation. We propose, therefore, to draw public 
atteution to this branch of the subject, by taking a review of the civil 
position of the Jews of Rome from the demise of the late pope and 
tue election of his successor to the pontifical chair, in the month of 
July, 1346, down to the present time; and we trust that this may 
prove interesting to their more fortunate brethren in England. 

During the brief period referred to, the condition of the Roman 
Jews has undergone many and extraordinary changes. Whether in 
adversity, or whilst enjoying temporary triumphs—whether suffering 
rom the jealousies and prejudices of an ignorant and bigotted few, 
‘Twaen again upon the eve of obtaining at the hand of the first, and 
perhaps the last, Roman Parliament, a realisation of their fondest 
topes, their long sighed for freedom—whether during their short-lived 
“oyment, in common with their Catholic fellow-citizens, of equal 
"gts and privileges, or upon being hurled back into their former 
unhappy state—they have ever preserved a calm and dignified demea- 
our ; they have avoided exultation in the hour of triumph, and they 
“ave “opened not their mouths” in the day of tribulation and disap- 
eiltment ; they have prudently avoided, at all seasons, a dangerous 
romimence into which, a people less experienced in the severe school 
adversity might have been thrust, by the temporary success and 
Popularity of their cause. 

ontined for centuries within the limits of an unwholesome quarter 

% the city ; regarded as the outcasts of society; writhing under petty 
ody ee annoyauces, as well from the people as from the govern- 
ght in os daily humiliations of every kind ; debarred the privi- 
ai at aon, certain streets without a special ticket ol admission, 
tes be y prohibited from entering others ; subject to severe penal. 
and ec iniringing these regulations ; pronounced inadmissible to any 
exercise a liberal every liberal thought 
profession; obliged to stifle g 
— = rous sentiment; constrained to smother the noble aspira 
Senius and talent; called upon to contribute vexatious taxes, 
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most ordinary privileges conceded to the most abject subject of the 
most despotic state—such, and even worse, had been the condition of 
the Roman Jews for ages ‘The accession of a new pontiff aroused 
the hopes of the Hebrew population. His first public act gave an 
assurance to his people of the generosity and benevolence of his cha- 
racter, of the enlightenment of his mind, of his determination to deviate 
from the antiquated paths of his predecessors, and of his intention to 
be the foremost in the correction of abuses. ‘The elevation of such a 
man to the chair of St: Peter was regarded by his Jewish subjects as a 
harbinger of a happier future, and their welcome of him to the Papal 
throne was not less warm nor less sincere than, that with which he 
was greeted by his Catholic subjects. The Jews watched in silence 
the progress of reform, and dreamt of future freedom. On the day 
of the inauguration of Pius LX. as Bishop of Rome — the 8th of 
November, 1846—he graciously dispensed with a ceremony humihat- 

ing to the Jews, but which they had nevertheless been obliged to per- 

form on the accession of every new pontiff.* About the same time, 

many stringent regulations relating to the ingress and egress of the 

Jewish quarter were relaxed, or, rather, overlooked. The gates were 

seldom or never closed at night, as heretofore, and the sentinels were 

less observant. Although it was not deemed safe to venture forth 

alone after a certain hour in the evening, the Jews were anticipat- 

ing a speedy termination to the wrongs they endured. ‘They 
gained considerably in public opinion. Many distinguished men con- 

descended to confess that they were hardly dealt with. The terrible 

inundation of the Tiber, in December, 1846, from which the Jews 

suffered considerably, drew public attention to their quarter of the 

citv. Princes. and nobles of the highest rank gave their personal 

assistance to the distressed inhabitants, and took them food. Clubs 

had been established since the reign of Pius LX., and amongst the 

most distinguished was that named the Circolo Ltomano, amongst 

whose members were comprised some of the most remarkable men, for 
rank and talent, in the city. Two Jewish merchants were also elected, 

and were shortly after chosen on the council. One or two Jews were, 
about the same time, elected members of the Cusimo di Negoztanti. 
These were regarded as great innovations on established usages, and 

indicative of further changes. ‘These clubs brought into close and 
intimate fellowship the Jew and the Catholic. As each became better 
acquainted with the other’s character and views, esteem and fellow- 
ship grew up between them. Many gleams of sunshine gladdened 
the hearts, and brightened the hopes of the Jews, about this period. 
A deputation from their community was graciously admitted to the 
presence of the Pope, at the Quirinal Palace, @n the Ist of January, 
1848. lis holiness received his Jewish subjects with marked kindness 
and affability, and promised to benefit their condition. With bis 
characteristic prudence and courtesy he observed, with a smile, ‘* But 
we must proceed slowly—slowly.” 

‘Tbe new institution of the Consiglio di Stato was received with ex- 
travagant delight by the Roman people, as the forerunner of a tree 
constitution and parliament. A memorial, with a catalogue of griev- 
ances, was presented to the council by the Jews. The French 
revolution then broke out, and revolutions became the fashion. A 
constitution was wrenched from the reluctant and despotic hands of 
his Majesty of the ‘T'wo Sicilies; constitutions then succeeded each 
* As the nature of this most degrading custiny’ hay not to 
most of our readers, we will inform them {ymt, on the arrivalef the 
Pope at the Arch of Titus — built to commemorate the destructjoa.ot 
Jerusalem by that emperor--on his way to Otis ancient cathedral in 
Rome, the Basilica of St. Giovanni Laterano, “the -representatives of -the 


om which the Christian was exempt ; every path of honorable ad- —_ Jewish community were required to crave, on thgtr bended Knees, for Protec- 
Ncement closed against them, and deprived of the enjoyment of the tion and toleration. 
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other, with almost railroad rapidity, in Naples, Sardinia, Tuscany, and 
Vienna. The Romans then became impatient in their demands for 
a free constitution; and after a short delay, arising from the diffi- 
culty of composing one adapted to the states of the church, and to the 
peculiar position of the supreme pontiff, it was given to them. Never 
can we forget the glorious and animating scene which took place before 
the Quirinal Palace on Wednesday afternoon, the 15th March, 1848. 
From forty to fifty thousand persons, including five thousand Civic 
Guards, assembled on the Monte Cavallo in martial array, with bright 
banners, gay music, and glittering bayonets, to receive the apostilic 
benediction, and to shout their loud “ evrivas” to that magnanimous 
pontiff prince, who had that day crowned their hopes, and recognised 
the right of a free people to a free constitution. : 
By the constitutions of Sardinia and Tuscany civil rights and pri- 
vileges were conceded tothe Jews, in common with the adherents of 


other religions. They were eligible for the Civic Guard, and for Par-. 


liament. Intense, therefore, was the anxiety of the Roman Jew to 


discover, in** The Roman Statute for the Temporal Government of: 


the States of the Church,” now published, the announcement of Ais 
civil freedom. ‘I'here was found in it no mention of the Jews; but an 
impression prevailed that in the term “ citizen” they were included. 


If this notion proved to be too hastily and incorrectly formed, it was_ 


hoped and believed that, the newly-instituted Roman Parliament 
would enact laws for their benefit. Meanwhile, the Pope, yielding 
to popular clamour, countenanced a secular ministry. The Jewish 
members of the clubs became known to the leading administrators 
of government, and to the editors of the then free press. The 
advocacy and advancement of Jewish interests formed a part of 
that liberal and enlightened system of civil government, whose 
principles they professed, and sought to establish. Leading articles, 
favourable to the Jews of Italy and of Rome, frequently appeared 
in the daily newspapers of Turin, Florence, Pisa, Leghorn, and 
Rome. The brilliant speech of Sir Robert Peel on the Jewish bill 
of 1848, was translated and published at length in the Contemporaneo, 
a Roman journal. 
present Sardinian Minister for Foreign Affairs at Turin—graphically 
depicting Jewish wrongs, and advocating justice to the Jews, appeared 
also about this time. Amongst the many periodicals that sought 
Roman patronage at this era of reform, was one entitled ‘* JZ Padre 
Crispino,” written by a layman, but professedly by a monk. Each 
number contained a ‘ moral discourse.” ‘ Love thy neighbours,” 
was the text chosen for correcting the early-imbibed prejudices of the 
lower classes against the Jew. These discourses were written in a 
style adapted to the almost puerile condition of mind of the * basso 
popolo.”” A distinguished and popular preacher—the Abate Ambrosoli, 
of Milan—now boldly ventured to preach a sermon in one of the 
largest churches, St. Maria in Trastevere, the district adjacent to the 
Jewish quarter, on “toleration.” He argued so clearly in favor 
of toleration and justice to the Jew, and advocated their cause with 
so much honest warmth, as to occasion a sudden burst of 
feeling from the overflowing congregation of Christians, and a 
decided approval of his sentiments, by a loud clapping of hands. 
Some of the congregation, roused by the eloquence of the preacher, 
and the animation of his manner, and forgetting for a moment the 
sanctity of the place, proclaimed aloud their intention of immediately 
destroying the walls and gates of the degrading Ghetto. 

_ The public mind and feeling were now considered to be sufficiently 
ripe to witness, and to sanction, a measure, decreed by the benevolent 


Pius, at the instigation of his Minister of Police, the Advocate Galetti, » 


as extraordinary as it was unexpected. This was nothing less than 
the total destruction of the gates and walls of the Jewish quarter, 
the witnesses of many centuries of grief and suffering, patiently en- 
dured. This memorable event took place on the first night of the 
Feast of Passover, 17th April, 1848, at ten o'clock. 

That interesting and exciting scene will ever remain fresh in our 
recollection. ‘The Evening Service had ended; and so secret had 
the approaching event been kept, that the overflowing congregation by 
which the five syuagogues had been filled, had already returned to 
their homes, to the ceremonies of the festival, and to rest. ere the first 
sound of the workman's hammer was heard. We, who had been 
informed, by our Jewish Roman friends, of the Pontifical decree, 
awaited with anxious expectations its execution. A clear and placid 
moon, such as is seldom seen in these northern skies, lighted the 
workmen to their labours, and seemed to shed its bright ravs in 
satisfaction at the generous deed. ‘The work of destruction 
proceeded night and day until it was completed. On this glorious 
occasion, so gratifying to the wounded feelings of the enslaved 
children of Israel, on their redemption from another Egypt, there 
was no show of exultation, there was no public demonstration of 


An able pamphlet by the Marquis d’Azeglio —the 


delight; nevertheless, you could see in the co : 


unt 
enthralled Jew, the reflection of the joy which enance of the dis. 


‘er illumin 
A grand festival of rejoicing had been determined Spon eee 
elders of the congregation, to take place at the conclusion ¥, the 
Ul the 


ceremonies of the holy week, which were then being perf . 
ere that week had terminated, intense joy had sivas ce ae 
and despair. The gracious command of the good Pope had 2 - Briel 
jealous feelings of the low and vulgar population, whose raed 
dwellings surrounded the Ghetto. These desperadoes vowed arg 
on the unoffending Israelites, and threatened to plunder, to map 
to destroy. For several days and nights their persons and pro “ vn 
in imminent peril. ‘The assistance of the government was ae 
immediately granted; and the heads of the Jewish people ae ss 
constant communication with the Minister of the police, who swore ie 
defend, by force of arms, the measure he had recommended. } 
patrols of cavalry and infantry paraded the narrow streets of th 
Ghetto, and its vicinity, and many hundred friendly civic guards a 
teered to protect the homes and the property of their Jewish brother 
A considerable body of civic guards, and troops of the line, were 
encamped in the neighbourhood, ready to act decisively on any 
emergency. ‘The low, cowardly villains, upon seeing these prepara. 
tions for a determined resistance, gradually slunk away, and disap. 
peared. 
About this time the popularity of Pius IX. began to decline. [le 
refused to declare war against Austria. The people were furious; the 
patriots clamoured; the idle vagrants of the city threatened, with 
rapine, the palaces of the princes, and the habitations of the rich. 
There was no respected government in Rome; the national guard 
were the dictators. For a time the Jews were neglected for nobler 
and richer prey. The council of state had examined their claims, and 
had pronounced favourably on them, and a project of laws for the 
civil emancipation of the Jewish subjects of the Papal dominions, was 
presented by the Minister to the Chamber of Deputies, which had by 
this time assembled. It received their almost unanimous vote, and it 
called forth expressions of sympathy from many members of the 
Chamber. The bill was then carried up to the “ Alto Consiglio,” or 
House of Peers, and the Jews were upon the very eve of obtaining a 
complete triumph, and the realisation of their long-deferred hopes, 
when, the Parliament was prorogued. A commission was nominated, 
by the upper House, to examine further into the case of the Jews, and 
they were required to report their decision to the House on its 
reopening. Meanwhile, our unhappy Jewish brethren were subjected 
to another persecution, commencing on the 23rd of October last, with 


the particulars of which our Roman correspondent does not furnish 


Heavy 


us. ‘This gave place to many remarkable events:—the revolution o! 


November; the assassination of the Minister Rossi; the fight of the 
Pope; the “sfparner wpe of a republic, and the election of a constituent 
assembly. It may be well supposed that, during that turbulent perioc. 
the Roman mind was too much occupied with more important matters te 
give any further attention or consideration to the “ project of laws fo 
the emancipation of the Roman Jews.” The bill was lest sight of; 
indeed there remained no longer a parliament to debate the questicn 
Under the government which grew out of the revolution, and the 
short domination of the Mazzini Triumvirate, the position of the yee 
became equal in all respects to that of their fellow-citizens ; but : . 
new, and apparently favourable, state of their affairs occasioned t : 
little cause for congratulation; for, apart from other consideratins, I 
failed in its most essential and valuable quality, v12. stability. eer 
an uncertaii state that could not last. ‘The Jews yet aero 
their sufferinzs were not now confined to themselves, as 10 o se 
but arose out of the disturbed state of the city, and was occasions’ . 
the extreme misery and distress in which all Rome were ‘neohagaa 590 

During the attack on Rome by the French army, the ag 
suffered horribly. Their quarter was most exposed to the sche: 
artillery. ‘To every human eve their destruction appeared ae hb 
but the ever watchful providence of the God of Israel 
remnant of Lis people as He did in Egypt; and the ange . cies 

steer. er valysed and comnit 

passed over their dwellings, Industry was paralyse ’ ordinary 
dead, during this long and anxious period. The more Lerpaerel 
wretchedness and poverty of the Jewish poor, caused the w 7 responsible 
synagogues the most intense anguish, and their arduous an Re the 46. 
duties were ever in request in the midst of their troubles. 


arites an esteemed Rom: 3 
meanour of the Jewish community, writes | 


fad 
respondent, “was such as might be expected from a pwgeen wy eT 
formed a just estimate of their position, and who have the) “estab 
fixed upon a future.” He continues: ‘ order having Deerrturnine the 
lished we now desire that some ray of light may appear ‘S 7 hick mist 
Jewish horizon; but up to the present hour (August 10th) @ peing Te 
obscures it. As the ancient system of government 1s inl 
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e<anised, it does not seem probable that our hopes of civil emancipa- 
_» awakened in 1847-8, will be easily realised. We trust in God— 
he protector of the innocent—in the justice of our cause, in its 
re sectiO0 with civil progress, and in the honesty, in the integrity, 
nj in the moderation with which we defend it, Meanwhile may our 
‘religionists of Europe, not forget us 1” 

The Jews of Rome look forward with anxiety to the next Session of 
ye British Parliament, for the successful issue of the question relative 
the Baron de Rothsehild s election to the Llouse of Commons. Our 
‘align friend adds, “* You can form no idea of the favourable influence 
shich the happy termination of this question in the Llouse of Lords, 
sould produce 1n Rome. Not he writes, “ that we suppose, in the 
sent state of Roman affairs, a victory on the Thames would 
oduce a like result on the Tiber; but it would be at least a great 
happiness to hear no longer, from the mouths of those who would 
wen deny us that position which you obtained many years since, that 
seclaimsof the British Jews had been rejected by a British Parliament.” 
should the government of the Cardinals, with Lambruschini* at their 
,ad, revived during the past month, continue, we augur unfavourably 
or the fate of the Roman Jews; but as we think it very improbable, 
‘om the present attitude assumed by the French government, that it 
si] sanction the permanent return of the ancient system. We yet 
ook forward with hope, and at no very distant date, ifnot to the com- 
sete emancipation of the Roman Jews, at least to their enjoyment of 
ystate of comparative ease and freedom. We trust, until order is 
ompletely re-established, and the affairs of state in a better train, 
‘at they will perceive the prudence, and policy of abstaining from 
he intrusion of their claims upon the notice of the government. 
Litle can he imagine, who has not travelled from home, and wit- 
nssed the oppression and persecution of the Hebrew population in 
foreign states, the extent of their sufferings, either from rigorous and 
‘ucl laws, or from popular prejudices, and, in some instances, from 
woth. Let the English Jew picture to himself a people, derived from 
the same stock from which he is descended, thus having endured, thus 
enduring—the cup of freedom at their lips, the period of their trials 
wer; and then let him imagine, if he can, their disappointment, their 
cushed hopes, their travail of soul, their profound grief, their despair, 
won discovering that they had pursued an zgnis fatuus, that what they 
md seen approaching on the distant horizon, and which had arrived 
timost Within their grasp, was a shadow and a delusion, and not the 
wstance of freedom they went forth to meet. 

We hope that the Pope and his new advisers will perecive the policy 
concihating so. industrious, so useful, and so loyal a body as the 
Heorew population of Rome, by the concession of those rights and 
mmunities to which they are entitled. as. Roman subjects, and from 
wich the conscientious adherence to their more ancient faith alone 
eprives them. We have been told in Rome that the Jews of that 
‘ity Lave been “despised and rejected,” regarded with distrust, and 
‘reated with contumely, * because they follow low and sordid occupa- 
nos.” We have replied, “ Are they to blame?” Do not the framers 
* those crue! laws which have condemned them to pursue those call- 
gs wiich are termed mean and sordid—do not ¢hey rather merit the 
“Sure hurled atthe Jew? ‘The people and government have trodden 


em cown, and then reproach them that they do not rise up and walk. 


‘om mechanical and agricultural labour they are: prohibited; the 
Wicge of cultivating their talents, and of exercising those liberal pro- 
“sous, to excel in which renders men honoured and distinguished, is 
*taiowed them. Thus have they been precluded from making them- 
‘ses useful to the state, and from earning for themselves an honorable 
‘utaion. The claims of the Jews to an equal participation 
civil rgits and privileges are founded in justice, and they 
“ein accordance with the spirit of the times. It is a proof of increased 
‘aightenment that the Jews of all nations seek them, and that in 
matiy. states their claims are now recognised, The Jews of Rome, 
“ereture, in emulation of their more fortunate brethren, of other 
“es, are desirous of proving their fitness to perform those duties 
*hich should devolve alike on every citizen, whatever be his creed. 
,“¥ are desirous, when permitted by just and equitable laws, to run 
““ race of honour, to compete for those honorable distinctions which 
me the rewards of merit und excellence, to show that their capabilities 
en waole exertion are not less than those of their Christian fellow- 
ceyh that they are inspired with thoughts as great, ag sal 
ay or deeds as noble; that their appreciation of those deeds anc 
~4irements which cause men to become esteemed and honoured 1s not 
“re limited; and that their desire to obtain the esteem, and honour, 
"4 tespect of their fellow-men is not less sincere. Thus would we 


ta it will be remembered that his eminence above-named was Secretary of 
*€ to the late intolerant Pope, Gregory XVI. 


appeal to the reason, if not to the interest, of the Roman govern- 
ment, and to every government and ruler who would continue to 
uphold that unjust principle, that the conscientious exercise of a religion 
differing from that recognised as the re igion of the state, should unfit 
aman from fulfilling with honour and integrity the duties of a citizen 


and that it ought to prove a stumbling-blook in the path of honour and 
preferment. C.S. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN A POLISH JEW AND A CIIRISTIAN 
IN ENGLAND. 
(Continued from page 366.) 


Jew. Are you also convinced that the Jew does not advocate 
liberty from selfish motives, to obtain his own freedom, but for 
the purpose of establishing liberty in general, and for that of his 
fellow-citizens, in whatever country he resides ? 

Christian. QO yes, we are perfectly satisfied of that, particu- 
larly through the late struggle in Hungary. Austria having 
already emancipated the Jews in her states, no selfish motives 
could be imputed to the Jews for taking the part of the Hun- 
garians. 

Jew. If interested motives had been at work, the Jews would 
have rather taken the part of Austria, for two reasons; Ist, 
because the promises of Hungary depended upon its stability, 
being only made by a provisional government, the success of 
which depended on the fortune of war ; and— 

Chr. Do you doubt, then, that the Hungarians, whatever 
rovernment might have been established, would have broken 
faith with the Jews? Do you suspect they would have been so 
ungrateful ? 

Jew. Alas! we have experienced so many proofs of ingrati- 
tude, as I shall soon show you. Let me only remind you of the 
struggle for the liberation of Europe, in the year 1813, when the 
Jews from all the provinces of Germany volunteered their ser- 
vices in behalf of their country ; and yet, with the exception of 
Prussia, which eased the burdens of the Jews in a trifling degree, 
their grievances were not remedied at all—if not increased—by 
the other German states. Though we might not have suspected 
ingratitude to that extent from the brave Hungarians, other cir- 
cumstances might have interfered which would have prevented the 
complete emancipation of the Jews, such as religious prejudices 
or national pride, as we see, alas! in other states, even those that 
justly boast of liberty and civilisation. 2ndly, The Jew was 
exposed to more hardships in the Hungarian struggle than the 
Christian, as we perceive by the exorbitant contributions levied 
on the Jews of Pesth, Ofen, Raab, etc. The Jews, in. fact, 
being the weaker party, always serve as a target for the fury of 
the mob or the enemy. | ie 

Chr. I must confess that hitherto I have been under the im- 
pression that the Jews were atiached to monarchical principles, 
and that you therefore were true to the Russians in L581, in the 
Polish campaign, and to the Prussians in 1848—I allude to the 
movement in the Duchy of Posen; but as in the Hungarian war 
you fought against the monarchy, I feel surprised that you cid 
not act simlarly towards us Poles. 

Jew. Tadmit that the Jew is attached to monarchical priuci- 
ples. Even during their own polity they demanded a monarchical 
government, against the will of the prophet, and notwithstanding 
his threats (1 Samuel viii. 6—19); but on condition that it does. 
not abuse its power, that it does not turn justice into oppression. 
Hence the separation of the Ten Tribes from that of Judah, and 
their secession from the hereditary throne of David and his 
dynasty. Yet the Ten Tribes maintained the prineiple of 
monarchy, and chose a king of their own (1 Kings xii.). Indeed, 
the great reverence of the Jew for the monarchy is proved by 
the injunction of his pronouncing a blessing at the sight of a 
monarch, of whatever creed or nation he may be. The blessing 
runs thus: ‘* Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who hast imparted of Thy glory to flesh and blood.” 
He is also enjoined to pray for the welfare of the monarch ; but 
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he is at the same time commanded to pray for the welfare of his 
fellow-citizens, and to co-operate with them, as appears from 
Jeremiah (xxix. 7), “ and seek the peace of the city ... and pray 
unto the Lord for it.” If, therefore, the monarch does not per- 
form his duties conscientiously, and fails in securing the love and 
faith of his people, and a national revolution is the consequence, 
the Jew is no more bound to look upon the monarch as an 
anointed of God, but feels it his duty to take the part of the 
people. 

Chr. Why, then, did you not do so with us Poles in the year 
1831 in particular? You have only told me why you did not 
take our part in the Duchy of Posen in 1848, because you found 


that the King of Prussia emancipated you with his other subjects, 
Indeed, 


why should the Jews have mixed in a struggle, the object of: 


you did not think it right and just to suppert our cause. 


which was not to obtain liberty, but nationality? But you might 
have remained neutral, instead of taking part against us. » 

Jew. The Jews would surely have maintained neutrality had 
not the most cruel atrocities and the most barbarous vindictive- 
ness been perpetrated by you against the Jews. Indeed, from 
what people who come from the Duchy of Posen tell me, I un- 


derstand that the Jews had previously not the slightest ill-feeling 


On. 


towards the Poles, and had no idea of injuring their cause. 
the contrary, they were, at the commencement, rather in favour 
of the Poles, because the Poles acted on the principle “ live and 
let live.’ There appears, however, to have been a misunder- 
standing between the Jews and Poles; for the revolution of 1831] 
in Poland has served as a bad example to both parties, each 
fearing and suspecting the other. 

Chr. Iam therefore very anxious to know why you were not 
faithtul to us in 1830, since that revolution had not ouly a 
national tendency, but was also intended to free the country in 
general from the Russian knoute; and as you always fight for 
liberty, I cannot comprehend why you should not have supported 
us in the Russo-Polish campaign. N— K—. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


(Concluded from page 375.) 


Ws resume the Poem on Zion, by Rabbi Jehudah Halevi, the 
first part of which we gave in our last number. 


Pra oA ox Sow oy ‘denn Swan nya ys 
‘Smomsaw sSna som yea now 
NAD Syn mp Swpn ray 


& 


' towards thee from all the corners of the earth ? 


To give our English readers an idea of the force of lang 
rUage 


possessed by the author of the above poem, we give here . 
an 


English translation of the celebrated poem 

we chaunt in the synagogue on the 9th day of Ab. Ther, = 
a magnificent German translation of this ‘poem by Mendel ria 
and the following English translation, by 
the 3rd volume of the Hebrew Review. It has also beett tana ‘ 
into French by Professor Munk. slated 


Hast thou, O Sion, forsaken thy captive children ? 


Art thou ins 
sible to the fervent acclamations which the remnant o ster 


f thy flock send 


north and south, exile and captivity direct their anxious looks to thee 


pant for hope, and pay thee the tribute of their tears. Our tears fal} 
rapidly like the dew on Hermon; O could they water thy deserted 
hills!’ When I weep over thy tremendous fall, it is like the howl 
of jackals; but when I dream of the return from bondage, I hear the 
accents of the harp which in festive days accompanied our songs divine 
My heart flies towards the house of God, into the presence of the 
Creator. Were not the gates of heaven opened here? Did not the 
majesty of our God here darken the lustre of the sun and stars? () 
that I might be permitted to send forth my soul where the Spirit of 
God descended upon his chosen! Thou wert the residence of the 
Eternal King, and now, Zion, behold ! slaves pollute the throne of 
thy princes! 

Why cannot my spirit hover above the sacred spots where the awfu! 
Deity appeared to thy prophets? Give me but wings to carry the 
fragments of my heart to yonder ruins, and I would cling to thy dumb 


_ rocks; my forehead would touch thy sacred dust in adoration. My 


foot would rest on the tombs of my ancéstors; I would contemplate 
the holy cave of Hebron ; my eyes would dwell on Mount Abarim, 
6 — Hor, which cover thy sainted guides, the luminaries ot 
srael. 

In thy air I should breathe the breath of life, in thy dust I should 
inhale the perfume of myrrh, in the waters of thy streamlets I should 
sip the taste of honey. How should I delight in treading barefooted 
the ruins of thy sanctuary, to stand still on the spot where the earth 
opened wide to receive in her trusty bosom the ark of the covenant 
with the cherubim. Ah, from my head I could tear the hair that 
ornaments it! In my despair I could curse the decree which threw 
thy adoring sons to an unholy shore. How can I enjoy life, when | 
see thy lions dragged into dens by dogs? How can I endure daylight, 
when it shows me ravens feeding on the mangled bodies of thy saints ° 
Oh stay, cup of my sufferings !— but one moment let me repose—my 
veins are already filled with bitterness. But one moment let me reflect 
on Ohola (Samaria), and I will grasp thy goblet; but one thought on 


Oholiba (Jerusalem), and I will drink it to the dregs. Zion, crown of 


beauty, remember the tender love of thy inhabitants ; thy happiness 
filled them with joy, thy reverses overwhelmed them with griel. From 
every recess of their prison they bend their hearts towards thee, Yo 
bow in prayer to thy gates. Fear not; thy flocks, dispersed on th 


hills, have not forgotten their native fold; they unceasingly languish 


for thy heights, yearn for the shade of thy palm trees. viet 
Sinear and Pethros, in their empty greatness, compared to gt 
What are their deceiving oracles in the eyes of those who know th) 
Urim and Thummim ? Is there a mortal daring enough to reser 
comparison with thy princes [anointed ones], prophets, are a 
sacred singers? All empires shall vanish and fail ; thou alone sal 
stand unto the end of ages; for thou art the dwelling of the 8 
Lord. Happy mortal, who could rest under the shelter of t Ay : 
tecting walls! Thrice happy mortal, who will be present ary 
dawning of thy renewed day! He will mingle with the chosen wy 
happy ones, he will be glad at thy rejoicings, and he will see 
beauty as in the days of thy youth. 


STUDIES OF THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE IS 
OXFORD LIBRARY. 
(Continued from page 369.) 
The ancients have written a great deal on synonyms; oe is 
defined many words, but we do not think we can find tt BS . 
a complete theory of the subject. A definition of < fe "hic 
not yet a theory thereof; for it is the connection of 1 ond bene 
we call the philosophic-lexical.®? All families of tangte 


THE 


ave 


cal like the 
Latin Natur, wie! 


62 Thus the Hebrew word answers to the beget 
“to bear, 


Hebrew word, descends from one root (nato) sigmfying 
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sore or less similarity with one another, as the most superficial 
agsideration will shew. It is difficult to define, among ancient 
onguage’s. which is the oldest of the family ; and even if we did 
cnow it, it would not always be of use. The Aramaic is older 
sgn the Hebrew, but the latter has an older literature, and has 
rerefore the preference. The Arabic must not at all be men- 
‘oned here, since its literature is very young, and not older than 
ohammedanism. The languages of one family should stand in 
yo same relation to each other as the dialects of a language stand 
» that dialect which is considered the chief language. Every 
iglect has certain words which the other dialects have not, and 
sey mutually complete themselves. But the original root of a 
snguage is not always to be found. Every language, though it 
say have the same roots, changes in its forms. If we, therefore, 
neat in a language with a word which has something foreign in 
hrm, sense, or etymology, we search another language to discover 
ye origin thereof. We may not only compare the different 
snguages of one tribe, but we may do the same with languages 
f different tribes (compare Jewish Chronicle, Vol. V., p. 330, the 
omparison of the root D3’ with the Russian, as quoted from the 
s7'1. 75D). Such a comparison we make to arrive at any philo- 
sphical result. In the above-mentioned page philosophical 
“sult was intended, only an interesting coincidence was noticed. 
Comparisons of languages, which are attended with a philosophical 
result, offer the advantage of ascertaining thereby where men of 
ferent countries and tongues have met together; nothing, how- 
wer, can be explained thereby, as parallels, in general, serve not 
» explain. We advisedly say, parallels serve not to explain ; 
‘he questions, in whatever field they may be urged, must be 
mswered elsewhere. The parallel only shows that certain 
anguages are not singular, but may be also found elsewhere. 

To say a few words on the merit of parallels in general in the 
ustory of knowledge may not be out of place here, particularly 
) prevent an erroneous idea which may be formed, that we 
uderrate the value of parallel altogether, We think that parailel 
elds no knowledge by itself, but only in respect to another. 
The parallel, as we stated before, shews that any matter does not 
‘and by itself. Man is generally astonished at the rare; the 
sual, however mysterious it may be, does not attract his atten- 
wot. If we then meet with any matter in several places, we 
ecome familiar with it. We may be permitted to express the 
ition that the philosophical development of the history of man- 
ind, in all its directions, is centered in the close observation of 
‘te parallel. ‘The observation thereof refers both to the philo- 
“phic consideration as to the proper sense of a word, and to all 
tactical and general literary strivings. In the Psalms and 
dorace we find the same idea expressed, which is in itself inter- 
sting, and deserves to be noticed. But it is more than interest- 
gto perceive that the same idea has been expressed in quarters 
different from one another; it reminds us that there is some- 
‘ug here pronounced from the innermost depth of the human 
“ul, and that the co-incidence is not a mere chance, but that it 
‘the genius of man which loudly speaks. We read, for instance, 
athe Psalms (Ps. vili.5), * and thou hast made him a little lower 
“tan the angels” which is said here of 
tl mankind. and is a sentence of grreat import. If we read in 
lorace (Epistles book i. 1), “* Sapiens minor est Jove’’ (the wise 1s 
‘ut little less than Jupiter), it not only surprises us, but we also 


lhe: Hebrow 
_ Hebrews had no special term for nature. The talmudists used the term 
“RNS “vy, i.e. the works of the beginning.” The Bible commences with 


oe PYYRII, “in the beginning ;’’ and hence the word is used to siguify the 
eile Me creation of which is narrated in the first chapter of Genesis, rhe 
7’ philosophers of later date used the word y3v, to signify nature, trom the 
pay, 4,, try, to proces? as Jehuda Halevi, also in 
Sy (in the Portuguese and Spanish Ritual for Rosh 
“shanahi), uses the phrase, yao 59), “ every formation. bears the 
(impress) of thy seal? The 5D (in the Sabbath Ritual of the 
on Jews), must be rendered “ Lord of all nature,” literally Lord of-all 
ae oF productions, ‘The talmudists express the original and natural, by the 
2" ww, “ from the six days of creation.” 


are morally forced to recognise the truth of the sentence. It is 
true, the history of man has parties which do not answer this 
sentence, but that, nevertheless, does not injure the idea of man- 
kind. Many passages in the Talmud contain deep truths, often 
expressed mystically, and in an oriental garb. One might smile 
at it; indeed, people have laughed at it: but the parallel divests 
it of its singularity. If, for instance, we read in the Treatise 


MN 77 (seven things were created before the world was created, 
and they are, the law, etc.), the passage appears most strange. 
Christian readers, however, will perhaps remember that John 
begins his evangelium with a similar sentence. But both sen- 
tences are old. The origin of both is found in the Bible (Prov. 
Ix.9), and in the Wisdom of Solomon (compare my introduction 
to the Blumenlese, p.33). ‘The general idea, to speak according 
to human conception, is this: God has made everything accord- 
ing to the ideal of the sublimest wisdom. | 

A minute consideration of the parallel gives a_ particular 
strength to the judgment; and in this only the truly learned is 
distinguished from him who only judges from the usual compen- 
dium. The consideration of the parallel teaches the inquirer that 
not everything which we now consider new is reaily so; and it 
further teaches him that the subjects have been equally considered 
at different times, and that it is only the form in which they are 
expressed that distinguishes them. One may, therefore, have got 
the same idea from Horace which another has got from the 
Talmud, and a third from a drama; they are yet the same. 

These parallels are also of great importance in rhetoric and 
poetry. They often meet us, inasmuch as they are taken from 
nature. Nature remains alike, and its observers must meet. The 
Biblical expression 1933! ‘33 ANI yoy, runneth 
upon him, even on his neck, upon the thick bosses of his bucklers,”’ 
is found in the sentence of Horace (Sat., book 11.2), ‘* Opposite 
pectora rebus.” His parallel ——the Lorghesian fighter, whom 
modern Europe admired-—the Hebrew phrase expresses by 
stone.” 

As to the parallel of language, we may say it is the rational 
part of the language, though we may not be able to explain it 
rationally in all languages ; as many strange occurrences in lan- 
guages can be as little explained. The reply to all questions of 
this kind consists in the words with which the ancient kings of 
France concluded their edicts : ‘* Cur telle est notre plasir” (This 
is our pleasure). The usage of languages (j wom 3m30, as the 
Hebrews call it) is closely connected with tradition (nda). 


Oxford, August, 1849. 
ees (To be continued.) 


LEoro.Lp DUKEs. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Man soll nichts Schlimmes aus seinem Munde kommen lassen.* 


Sir, — When, some time ago, you deemed proper to make some 
strictures on a paragraph which appeared in that excellent and 
valuable publication known throughout the whole of civilised 
Europe as Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, you acted like a man, as 
became the literary guardian of the Jewish interests in this 
enlightened land. What was said there and then was sufficient 
and to the purpose; there the matter should have ended, and the 
“ignoramus of whom we are ignorant” would have sunk into 
that oblivion to which he is so greatly entitled. One of your 
correspondents has thought proper, in your last number, to recur 
to this subject; and, moreover, to make use of an expression 
(to say the least of it) exceedingly uncourteous towards the 
editors of that journal; and I deem it my duty, as one of the 
subscribers to your valuable publication, to enter my protest 
against it. 


— 


a A man should never permit an unbecoming word to come from his 
mouth.”—Jtabbinische Blumenlese. Won Leopold Dukes, p. 109, No. 90. 
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I consider that the Brothers Chambers may, with perfect truth 
and honesty, be classed amongst the greatest benefactors of the 
human race. They have done more real and substantial good 
towards the cause of civilisation and tolerance than any five 
monarchs have done within the last five centuries. 

To us Jews they have constantly and invariably shewn a most 
friendly disposition. Their little tract on ‘‘ The History of the 
Jews in England,” which ought to adorn the shelf of every Jew 
throughout the realm, has done more good towards our cause 
than any five hundred contractors, either to the British or any 
other navy, could have done, though their spirits be never so 
pure, though their “ mottled soap” be never so excellent. 

What I have said above, I trust your correspondent will take 


in good part; I would not willingly give him offence; with your. 


correspondents, from the highest to the lowest, I would gladly 
live in terms of peace and amity ; and I should be grieved indeed, 
could I for a moment suppose that your correspondent would 


impute to me any ill-will towards himself, or towards the gen- 


tlemen whose successful competitions he mentions with becoming 
pride, 
I remain, Sir, with great respect, yours faithfully, 
Hertz Ben PIncnas. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Since I desire truth in religion to flourish and abound 
rather than fiction, I cannot but feel grieved at the mention made 
‘in your valuable journal of that monster “Sammael,”’ who cuts 
such a figure in the Talmudic allegory. I have repeatedly ven- 
tured to assert that neither Moses, nor the prophets that followed 
him, knew anything of Sammael, Ahriman, Beelzebub, or any 
other Diabolarch whatever; the admission of whose real exist- 
ence, as the contriver and promoter of all the evil in the world, 
has defiled the purity both of Judaism and Christianity. Permit 
me to copy from the Yorkshireman of last week a short paragraph 
entitled ** The Legend of the Wrekin,” in which the marvellous 
exploits of our Christian devil are quite on a par with those of 
the Jewish Sammael. ‘ The devil, one hot day, was carrying a 
shovelful of earth towards the Severn, with the intention of stop- 
ping it up. On his way he met a cobbler with a bundle of old 
shoes on his back. The devil stopped to rest, and asked the 
eobbler how far it was to the river. The latter, shrewdly guess- 
ing his motive for the inquiry, replied that it was a long way—so 
long, indeed, that he had worn out all those: shoes in walking 


thither. Upon this, the devil, in despair, threw down his load of | 


earth, and scraped his dirty foot on the shovel. The shovelful 
forms the Wrekin, and the dirt from the devil's foot the little hill 
adjoining.” | 

Now if such allegories and legends as these may be allowed to 
consist and agree with the principles of our faith and theology, 
we have very little ground for boasting of any advantage over 
the Gentiles acd the Pagans. 

| I remain yours sincerely, 

| J. OXLEE. 
Molesworth Rectory, September 3rd, 1849. 

(The very heading, “ Talmudie Allegory,” which we gave, 
proves our doubt in the existence of Sammael. We perfectly 
agree with our learned correspondent that the admission of the 
existence of devils and Beelzebubs, who play so important a part 
inthe New Testament, “ defiles” rather than purifies. There is 
but one mischievous demon mentioned in the Old Testament, i. e., 
Satan. Whether his existence must be admitted, or whether that 
is but allegorical, we refer to Maimonides’ opinion of angels, ete., 
DINdD of Scripture. At all events, the one Satan was quite 
mischievous enough, and it is a pity to add to the number of mis- 
chief-makers unnecessarily.—Eb. Jew. Chron. 


Many have felt the lash upon their backs for the want of a 
bridle upon their tongues, 


I beg to say that the 8 is from the root. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Dear Sir, — Permit me to reply to your Correspondent « 4. fp» 
that the Greek changes not according to the organ: ga 
P, x into 5, and y into 3; as for the two latter, I state X ass 


as Greek Spaxun; y into 3, as Dy. 
avdpwywwos. 


Respecting apo, that it is used in the term *{o build,” 
refer “* A. F.” to a good lexicon. It occurs in the S» 
but I am not in possession of it. 

At the same time allow me to state, in reply to the exp! 


of »xd39298 given by “ A. F.,” that & is added in the Syriac 
generally to words which begin with a‘, as NUN, Hebrew as 
(hand); Hebrew &, with a change of into as 


Hebrew Nv (ox), sadn, Hebrew regard to 


l beg to 
ptuagint, 


anation 


It is originated 
the Hebrew bx : S and 1 have changed their place; the sis 
omitted, and the 9 only added. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


Dr. Meysog 
25, Henry-street, Dublin, September 3rd, 1849, 


CONSECRATION AT LIVERPOOL. 

Tue Synagogue of the Old Liverpool Congregation having beer 
closed for the past few weeks, for the purpose of undergoing 
repairs, during which interval it has been thoroughly re-painted. 
and its general appearance otherwise improved, was re-opened on 
Sunday evening, the 2nd instant, whea the consecration took 
place. | 

The service, of the form ordinarily adopted on similar ocea- 
sions, was performed by the Rev. M.S. Oppenheim, assisted by 
the Rév. I, Levi, of the New Liverpoo) Congregation, and the 
Rev. I. Kantrowitz, of Manchester. The last-named gentleman 
in addition to chaunting a p>rtion of the Psalms, read the evening 
prayers very impressively, A lecture, appropriate to the occa- 
sion, was delivered by the Rev. D. M. Isaacs; and one of the 
wardens announced a list of donations to defray the expenses 
incurred, and gratefully acknowledged the kindly feeling and 
liberality with which the congregation had responded to the call 
made on them. A new curtain, of most elegant material, was 
suspended before the ark, being the gift of the ladies of the 
congregation. The service, which occupied about two hours, 
appeared to give general satisfaction. 


During the time that the synagogue had been closed, the con- 


gregation attended divine service at the New Synagogue, os 
Rev. D. M. Isaacs delivering his lecture there, and the readet 
officiating occasionally in conjunction with the Rev. Mr. Levi. 


MR. DEFRIES’ ANNUAL DINNER, 

On Tuesday last Mr. Nathan Defries, the inventor and can 
turer of the principal dry gas-meter now in use in the a ae 
gave his usual annual dinner to his connections 1 trade - 
Highbury Barn Tavern. Cards of invitation had been nee 
240, of whom 90 had reluctantly been obliged to deciine, ees fe 
on account of illness, and about 100 gentlemen sat agit 
excellent dinner provided for the occasion, Mr. Detries he aa 

The cloth having been removed, the usual loyal hi ith’ of 
received with the customary honours, atter which the 28 cies 
the directors and principal officers of the metropolitan g 
panies were drank and responded to. Defries, said 

Dr. Bachoffuer, in proposing the health of Mr. 
that they all knew the great difficulties their worth! ane-al 
scientific friend had had to encounter in bringing ic 
to the test of public opinion and support, the dry Me Defries. 
he was the inventor. Society was deeply indebted to - 4 perse- 
who, amidst obstacles almost insurmountable, had by ene - dq was 
verance, and determination, so eminently succeede ‘beers 
therefore entitled to, and deserving of, their esteem \ 


— 
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\ir. Defries returned thanks, and observed, that it would be 
aosidered a gratifying circumstance by the friends of the dry 
4s-meter principle to know, that out of 30,000 meters of his, so 
voastructed, which were now under trial in London, a large 
gmber belonged to the Imperial Company, and between 7,090 
oq 8,000 to the Chartered Gas Company. The meter at Covent 
serden Theatre was successfully measuring 6,000 cubic feet per 
rout, being the half of a tenth, water measure. Another meter, 
.» mentioned also, which had been used in the Thames Tunnel] 


hy five years incessantly, which was equivalent to forty years of | 


wal service. He had also the honour to furnish the meter for 
+» new Houses of Parliament, which consumed 10,000 cubic feet 
éyas per hour. Of all these only 106 had been repaired. Mr. 
‘fies resumed his seat amidst much cheering, having informed 
se meeting that he had then in preparation a still further im- 
ovement in the manufacture of the gas-meter. 

Mr. Verety, a gas-fitter, bore testimony to the correctness of the 
~eter, and made a few observations illustrative of its merits, and 


he obligations they were under to Mr. Defries. 


\fier a few other toasts, including the health of Mrs. Defries 
wd family, by Mr. Gore, the company separated, highly pleased 
ith their evening’s entertainment, and with the liberal hospi- 
ality displayed by the worthy host. 

The company were entertained during the evening with most 
cellent music and singing by Messrs. Saqui, Martin, and Hare, 
Master Saqui. 


IunportaNT MS.—We have been favoured with the inspection 


f one of the most interesting and important MS. which has 
ome under the notice of the present age, and perhaps of that of 
‘rmer ages. Itis a MS. of Rashi (by many literati called Jarchi, 
id by others, more correctly, Jitzchaki), on the prophets and the 
Hagiographa. But what renders this manuscript most valuable 
‘the large number of deviations from our printed version of 
ashi. David Ottensoser, the learned commentator and translator 
many books of Scripture and several Rabbinical works, and one 
tthe greatest exegetics of our age—indeed, the veteran com- 
nentator of the German school—-thus writes to the proprietor 
ithe manuscript : 


‘Dear Sir, —The MS. of the commentator “wn (Rashi), which you so 
sly praised, | have found, after a close examination, to be much more 
teresting and valuable than you represented it to be. Besides the remark- 
“ee passages, which are not found in the printed editions of this commen- 
“ot,and to which you had directed my attention,.I have found the pas- 
“ses in Isaiah xxi. 1, Psalm vii.], Job ii. 4, and vii. 21, as well as several 
“ers, in which the words of Holy Scripture are thoroughly and clearly 
“strated; and thus the sense of the commentator is placed in a clear 
“i, Which is not the case with the printed editions in the above passages. 
| conclude— 
+ That the MS. is very old, and was written centuries before the inven- 
‘NO! printing. 

- That the same was written either by Rabbi Solomon Jitzchaki, the 
“Sor himself, or by one of his disciples which is also testified by the 
“Uiwriting which materially differs from the modern. Davip OTTENSOSER. 


Rashi died in the vear 1105, aged about seventy, and both 


3 spect to antiquity and intrinsic value of his writings was 
called ws (the head of all commentators). 
“ach a MS. is therefore invaluable, and as it is to be sold we 
j “*t that its possession will be secured not by a private but 
q lc library, so that the valuable information it affords may 


“ome accesible to the public at large. More anon of this 


“ject, 


Moses Monreriore.—The Liverpool Standard has an 


y “ct from a private letter, dated Jerusalem, 2nd ultimo, 


4° which it appears that Sir Moses Montefiore is distributing 


i Very liberally to the Jews. ‘ Yesterday,” says the letter, 
hs sive to every single individual—even to infants of the age of 
Nonths—of the Judea-Polish congregation, a Spanish dollar. 
‘lay he does the same to the Barbarv Jews; and to-morrow 


“will distribute in the same manner to the Spanish Jews. He 


| 


- 


_ 


gives it with his own hands, and manifests great pleasure at 


seeing so many of his people about him. It is supposed. that he 
intends to return in the spring, when he will establish schools, 
an hospital, factory, etc. He has shewn the same kindness and 
liberality to his brethren throughout this country; and he does 
not altogether exempt the poor Christians and Turks from 
participating in his generosity. 


HunGAry.—General Haynan has ordered the Jews of the 
Banat to deliver to the Austrian army, within four months, 
100,000 haversacks, 10,000 cloaks, 10,000 pairs of shoes, 5,000 
ditto boots, and for every day’s delay the Jews are to pay 1,000 fl. 
fine. At Arad the Austrian general Schlick has also extracted 
considerable contributions from the Jews; but the Lloyds says 
that, in the latter town, the Jews were getting themselves baptised 
Christians, 


Jewish TALENT.—We are always happy to have to record 
any success of a co-religionist. We find that Mr. J. Zachariah 
Laurence has succeeded in gaining three premiums this year: a 
prize of books, in Physics, at University College; a gold medal, 
in Botany, at the same institution ; and a book-prize, in the same 
subject, at the annual matriculation examination of the London 
University, the first time, we believe, the latter has been awarded. 


Hisrory of Roserra, Ecypt.—The town is one of the most 
dirty places I ever saw, and a great part of it in ruins; but the 
environing gardens are somewhat pleasant. However they do by 
no means deserve the epithet of “ Paradise,” which some travellers 
bestow on them; except, perhaps, because here everything grows 
wild as it did there. There were no hands to aid our first parents 
to “lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind the trees which 
grew luxurious by restraint.” Here the indolent Arab would not 
take much trouble about his wild orange, lemon, and pomegranate 
trees, which grow without order or regularity. Though here 
was discovered one of the most valuable relics of antiquity—I 
mean the Trilinguau stone-——yet nothing of interest now remains 
here or in the vicinity to meet the eye of the curious traveller, 
except the great number of columns which support the roofs of 
houses, shops, mosques, and even stables, and most of which are 
inverted—the capital below, and pedestal above them. In one 
mosque, called Mehala, I counted about eighty beautiful columns ; 
but all purposely besmeared with dirt, which the Arabs call green 
hue. 

Population.—The population of this city has been ascertained, 
by the statistics recently made, to be much more than has hitherto 
been conjectured. There are here 19,000 souls; of these 270 
are Copts, 20 Greeks, 20 Latins, including six Europeans, and 
20 Jews. 


oF Damtetta, Ecypr.— The population of 
Damietta (including the adjacent villages) amounts to 29,845 
souls. Of these about 400 are Greek Catholics. They have one 
chapel, a priest, an assistant, one deacon, and one chanter. 

Orthodox Greeks, about 500. They have two convents, one 
called ‘Terra Santa, the other St. Catharine ; one church, ove 
chapel, a priest and assistant; one monk from the chapel of 5t. 
Catharine, one deacon, one chanter, and one beadle. 

Copts, about 300. They have one church, a priest, an assist- 
ant, one deacon, and one beadle. 

Jews, about 100. They have one synagogue. | 

Latins, Europecus, 14; ditto, natives, 17. They have a priest; 
mass read in the Greek Catholic chapel. The rest are all 
Mahomedans. 


GENOA.—MEMORIALS OF THE SieGe, Erc.—July 2, 1 do 
not know how many great continental cities have undergone the 
process of storm and bombardment during the last sixteen months. 
I have, in the ordinary course of travel, visited five such cities ; 
and here, as elsewhere, the memory of the bombardment does not 
seem to hang heavy upon the minds of the citizens, for in repair- 
ing their damaged houses they fix the balls which shattered them 
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in a conspicuous place in the walls, as memorials of a time more 
worthy of being consigned to oblivion. I found that there are 
very few Jews in Genoa, only about thirty families, scattered 
about in different parts of the town.—Correspondent of Jewish 
Intelligence. 


Tur Kon-rr-noor DiamMonp.—It is already known to the public 
that this large diamond, which was lately in the treasury of Maha- 
rajah Duleep Singh, is about to be despatched to England, as a present 
to her most gracious Majesty the Queen; therefore it will be most 
acceptable here to write a few words about its weight, price, and the 
mine from which it was dug out, which we have made out with the 
greatest care and correctness, through the kindness of a gentleman. 
It is believed that this diamond belonged to the Pandus, but Taver- 
nier says that it was dug out of the mine of Koloor, which is about 
four days’ journey north-west from Masulipatam, in the Nizam’s ter; 
ritories, on the bank of the Godavery, and it was presented to Shah 
Jehan bv Meer Jumla, who was at first the commander-in-chief of the 
king of Golconda’s army, and afterwards of that of Aurungzebe. 
The mine of Koloor was discovered not more than a hundred years 
before the time of Shah Jehan. A Zumeendar had found a diamond 
when he was preparing the ground for sowing melons, and this led to 
the discovery of the mine. The Koh-ee-Noor is 319 ruttees in weight, 
and its value was estimated in the time of Shah Jehan at 78,115,525 rs. 
Shah Jehan applied it to adorn the famous peacock throne, which was 
taken by Nadir Shah to Persia, whence the diamond was brought 
back to Afghanistan by Amed Shah, Dooranee; it remained in the 
possession of his suecessers until. Maharajah Runjeet Singh obliged 
Shah Shoojah to deliver it up to him. The Shah, at the demand, had 
told him that the diamond was mortgaged to some banker in Kan- 
dahar; but the shrewdness of the Maharajah did not accept this 
excuse; he planted guards around the residence of the Shah, and 
ordered them to suffer no person to pass without a previous search, 
and Bha Ram Sing was deputed to bring the diamond. The Shah 
protested in the strongest terms against this treatment, and called 
upon Runjeet to reflect upon the discredit he was entailing upon him- 
self in the estimation of neighbouring princes, in ordering restraint 
upon the person and family of a royal stranger, who had cast them- 
selves in distress on his protection and honour. The Bhe represented 
that his master had resolved to obtain the stone, alike careless of the 
means or the consequences, and he was now abowt’to execute the 
least agreeable part of his instructions, and to prohibit the ingress of 
food to the Shah and his whole family. The fallen prince, his bezums 
and children, fasted for two days, and being unable to shake their 
firmness, Runjeet contrived another machination; he intercepted 
some letters alleged to have been addressed by Shah Shoojah to the 
Vuzeer Futteh Khan, and other Dooranee nobles, descriptive of his 
sufferings, and seeking deliverance. It was at the time generally 
believed that the scraps were forged, but Runjeet directed imme- 
diately two companies of Sikhs to guard the Shah, and threats were 
now made of sending him to the fortress of Govindghurh. The un- 
fortunate prince, wearied and harassed by confinement, and separated 
from his family, at length consented to relinquish the diamond. On 
the Ist of June, Runjeet, with a very tew attendants, waited on the 
huinble monarch; but the dignity and self-possession which sat on 
the fine countenanee of the Shah, impressed them all with awe. For 
almost an hour a solemn silence was kept, when Runjeet. getting im- 
patient, directed one of his attendants, in a low tone of voice, to 
remind the Shah of the purport of his visit. No answer was returned. 
At length the fallen monarch spoke with his eyes to an attendant 
eunuch, who, making his obeisance, retired, and soon after re-appeared 
with a small roll, which he softly put. down equi-distant between the 
king and Runjeet. A pause ensued. Bhuwancedas at length, by 
order of Runjeet, lifted up and unfolded the packet. The diamond 
was exhibited, and Runjeet and his followers retired with it. The 
Delhi says that this diamond was taken from India by Nadir, the King 
of Persia, on the same date (29th of March) on which it is now re- 
taken from the Sikhs by the rulers in India, and now it has come 
back again, after such a long time, to the hands of its rightful owners. 
There is not the least doubt that now it will gain additional lustre by 
being attached to the crown of her most gracious Majesty the Queen 


Victoria. But if the government order it to be exhibited and shown 
to the public at every large city in its way from Lahore to Calcutta, 


the curiosity of the natives will be fully satisfied, and then they will 
mre pot a single doubt about the annexation of the Punjaub.— Delhi 


AvpLAuse is the spur of noble minds, the end and aim of 
weak ones. | 
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Hebrew and General Bookseller and Publisher, 


(Late of Bevis Marks), removed to 


Eoumdsditeh, opposite Aldgate Church. 


Acquaints the Public that he has on hand a larce quantity of our (F 
tival Prayers), in Hebrew; also in Hebrew and En 


the Set. 


Prayer Books, Pentateuchs, etc., of every description. 


glish, commencing at | 


bes. 


iV}, 


A large assortment of Silk and Lams moms & 


Sewisia Comamerciali Boarding 
Ouse, | 


and Lodging 


No. 44, Paradise Street, opposite the Town Hall, Birmingham. 


\ RS. SINAUERS gratefully returns thanks for the Patronage she has 
j received since the opening of her Establishment to her Friends, Com- 
mercial Travellers, and Strangers, and trusts by strict attention to the comfort 
of those Gentlemen who may visit Birmingham, to insure a continuance o! 
their favours, and, combined with economical terms, to merit a share o! 


public patronage and support. 


The Only True and Correct Hebrew and 
Eimgiish 
For German ord Portuguese Jews. 


Just published, Price Gd. for the Two Wears, 


Valentine’s febrew and English Almanack. 


For A.M. 3680, corresponding to 3850, 


containing, in addition to the usua: Information, many unprecedented no c 


May be had of the publisher, 132, Houndsditch, 


Aldgate, and Henry Abrahams, 25, Houndsditch, London ; 


98, Digbeth-street, Birmingham; and Godfrey Levi, London Road, Liver : 


pool, 


M. Myers, Duke-street. 


of P. Silverstone, 


Be sure to ask for Valentimes Almanackh. 
I. V. has received (for the ensuing /S4y/a’m ma) a stock of choict 


p’27nN, and fine green o25%5, which he is able to sel] at unprecec 


low prices. 


Assistant Wanted. 
London Wholesale House, in the Hardware, 
Fancy Trade, has a vacancy for a respectable 

in the Warehouse. Applicants to address, Z., Jewish sig 
Houndsditch, stating Age, previous Occupation, and salary 


Young 


SPLOMON JOSEPH, 
Sam's Coffee House, St. James's, Duke 
Piace, City, 


Invites public attention to his Newly-invented Co 
Cholera, Spasms, etc. The valuable stomachic proper 
contained in these Liquors render them highly desira bees 
leace of epidemic diseases, and at all times adapted as ple 

for medicines in all complaints of the bowels. 


S. 1. continues to sell the celebrated Foreigt 
have rendered his establishment famous during 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing 


Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Cireus Place, London 


Edward Ward, 54, Paternoster-row, and may be 


| 24 & 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London, 
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